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reader will be better able to appreciate after looking at the follow-
ing Book. The violent and stubborn temper of our poor Aurelia
was mollified by hearing it. She took back the letter, and wrote
another as it seemed in a meeker tone; charging Wilhelm at the
same time to console her friend, if he should be distressed about
her death; to assure him that she had forgiven him, and wished
him every kind of happiness.

From this time, she was very quiet; and appeared to occupy
herself with but a few ideas, which she endeavoured to extract
and appropriate from the manuscript, out of which she frequently
made Wilhelm read to her. The decay of her strength was not
perceptible: nor had Wilhelm been anticipating the event, when
one morning as he went to visit her, he found that she was dead.

Entertaining such respect for her as he had done, and accus-
tomed as he was to live in her society, the loss of her affected him
with no common sorrow. She was the only person that had truly
wished him well; the coldness of Serlo he had felt of late but too
keenly. He hastened therefore to perform the service she had
entrusted to him; he wished to be absent for a time.

On the other hand, this journey was exceedingly convenient
for Melina; in the course of his extensive correspondence, he had
lately entered upon terms with a male and a female singer, who, it
was intended, should, by their performances in interludes, prepare
the public for his future opera. The loss of Aurelia, and Wil-
helm's absence, were to be supplied in this manner; and our
friend was satisfied with anything that could facilitate his setting
out.

He had formed, within himself, a singular idea of the import-
ance of his errand. The death of his unhappy friend had moved
him deeply; and having seen her pass so early from the scene,
he could not but be hostilely inclined against the man, who had
abridged her life, and made that shortened term so full of woe.

Notwithstanding the last mild words of the dying woman, he
resolved that, on delivering his letter, he would pass a strict sen-
tence on her faithless friend: and not wishing to depend upon the
temper of the moment, he studied an address, which in the course
of preparation became more pathetic than just. Having fcdly con-
vinced himself of the good composition of his essay, he began
committing it to memory, and at the same time making ready
for departure. Mignon was present as he packed his articles;
she asked him whether he intended travelling south or north; and